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THE SILVER SISTERS. ELSIE ON THE LEFT AND HELVI ON THE RIGHT. 


In This Issue ... 


Daughters of John and Augusta Silver, they were born in Finland. John 
came to the U.S. in 1903. His wife and daughters followed in 1910. They lived 
in Uniontown. The daughters graduated from Astoria High School, Elsie in 
1920 and Helvi in 1921. Most of their adult years were spent teaching in Clatsop 
County. In this issue Jean Ostrom Montgomery writes about her happy memo- 
ries of attending Captain Robert Gray School and her teachers including Miss 
Elsie Silver. Jean takes us with her, reliving each year from first grade to eighth, 
experiences that may be familiar to many. 

Chuimei Ho and Bennet Bronson visited Astoria some months ago to study 
objects in the CCHS collection that came from Astoria’s Chinese community. 
The results of their study are also in this issue. They are the authors of Coming 
Home in Gold Brocade: Chinese in Early Northwest America (2015) and Splendors 
of China’s Forbidden City (2004). Their website www.cinarc.org is an outgrowth 
of their intent to encourage collaboration in exploring the history of the Chinese 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Also included is another story by Violet Fastabend Keeney. 

—The Editor 
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GROWING UP GRAY 


By Jean Ostrom Montgomery 


ITH THE new year, it is time for 
W the A.H.S. class of 1960 to start 
planning our ssth class reunion—and 
that means a casual gathering of the 
1956 graduating class of Captain 
Robert Gray school. Not everyone 
understands why we make an effort to 
get together, but we were a very tight 
group of friends. From first through 
eighth grade, twenty of us went from 
being the babies of the school, through 
the gawky pre-teens and the traumas 
of teen years always knowing our 
friends would be going through all of 
the drama right along with you. Life- 
long friendships were formed and, to 
this day, we still enjoy reliving some 
pretty swell memories. At our gather- 
ings the “Salo Archives” are opened 
and shared, scrapbooks filled with 
memories and snapshots appear, and 
we laugh and marvel at those heady 
days where the Class of ’56 ruled. So, 
I am taking it upon myself to explain 
what it was like “Growing Up Gray.” 

First, let me name the students who 
went on this journey together. They 
were Nadine Brown, Raymond Hakala, 
Jon Hayrynen, Vernon Hellberg, 
Jane Huhtala, Janis Isaacson, Marilyn Jarvi, 
Gail Julian, John Kallio, Susan Kurtti, 
William Maki, Vernon (Laddy) Malen, 
Jack Niukanen, Sandra Osterlund, 
Jean Ostrom, LeRoyRambo,PriscillaRoss, 


Kathy Rova, Margie Viuhkola, and 
Eva Uunila. Along the way, we “ad- 
opted” others who continued on with 
us, so if I mention their names later, 
they joined us and stayed through 
grade eight. Several students were 
with us at least four years, but did 
not graduate from Gray. They are: 
Darlene Lempke, Virginia Hendricks, 
Judy Simonson, Bobbie Jean Lewis, 
Sandy Bracken, Myrl and Dean Hyatt, 
and Shirley Usher. 


THE BUILDING 

The building is a lovely three- 
story structure constructed of a grey 
cement-like material that had shards 
of black and white crushed stone im- 
bedded into it. One of the first lessons 
learned was “be careful bumping up 
against it; you could draw blood or 
tear your clothes.” Two sets of wooden 
double doors flanked each end of the 
building and a flagpole (that clanked 
unendingly during storms) was in the 
middle of the front yard. To the left was 
a small auditorium that was attached 
to the main building by a covered 
elevated catwalk (just like the one that 
attached the main building to the gym 
at the old A.H.S.) Behind the main 
building was a large covered porch on 
the gravel playground where the girls 
huddled on rainy days. We went out 
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CapTAIN ROBERT GRAY SCHOOL 


for recess in all kinds of weather. The 
boys would build elaborate, rainwater 
diversion features by creating streams, 
dams and earthworks by piling up 
the gravel and mud. Naturally, it was 
pouring rain, but that didn’t stop 
their construction. You have not lived 
until you sit ina warm classroom filled 
with soaking wet little boys wearing 
corduroy pants and leather shoes. The 
memory of that smell lives on! 

The cafeteria was located on the 
third floor in the far left corner. Across 
the hall was a Home Ec room that had 
built-in drawers and closets. The gym 
(with a small balcony for viewers) was 
located down a small flight of steps 
on the first floor. Locker rooms were 
located at the top of the steps. The 
boiler room (also called the janitor’s 
room) was in the middle of the north 
wall on the first floor. Rest rooms and 
janitor cleaning closets (that always 
smelled like disinfectant) were also 
located on each floor on the north side 


of the halls. The dedicated wood shop 
was on the first floor and the music 
room was right above it on the second 
floor. The small principal’s office was 
also on the second floor. 

In second grade, Astoria experi- 
enced a major earthquake. It occurred 
around noon and I happened to be 
at home for lunch that day. When 
I returned to school, I entered the 
building (to hang up my coat, I’m 
sure). The air was full of dust and the 
light fixtures in the hallways were 
dangling by their cords. It was very 
eerie, and I’m sure I would have been 
in big trouble if anyone had found me 
wandering around in the building. 
This was also the year we had to evacu- 
ate the building when the boiler on 
the furnace blew up. The alarms went 
offand we knew something was up by 
the teacher’s reactions—this was nota 
drill! We had to walka block down the 
street to insure we were out of harm’s 
way in case the whole school exploded. 
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These events must have spurred on a 
major upgrade to the facility. The little 
auditorium was torn down. Anewgym 
was built off the back of the building 
taking away the play porch and filling 
in a lot of the playground. Another 
play field was built on a bluff above 
the back parking area accessed by two 
sets of steep steps. This area (referred 
to as “Upper Field”) was reserved for 
the older students. We did construct a 
softball field behind the gym—if you 
hit into right field, it bounded off the 
new gym wall. I must say the newgym 
was wonderful. It had basketball nets 
that lowered from the ceiling at each 
end of the court and others that swung 
out from the side walls. The bleachers 
pulled away from the west wall. Atthe 
south end was a huge stage with foot- 
lights that flipped out of the floor. The 
stage had several sets of side curtains. 
Folding chairs were stored on carts 
that fit in the area under the stage. Best 
of all was the beautiful maroon velvet 
curtain with a big script golden “G” on 
the valance. The stage area was used 
when our classes were shown movies. 

The cafeteria was relocated to the 
first floor, built over the old gym. In 
our later years the cafeteria was the 
perfect venue for our many dances. 
The old gym was still there and used 
for storage. The big plaster busts of 
George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln that had been in the audito- 
rium are probably still down in the 
old gym. The old cafeteria on the third 
floor was rebuilt into two classrooms 


and the Home Ec room was also 
turned into a classroom. The girls sew- 
ing room relocated to a much smaller 
area that was just big enough for a few 
cutting tables and four treadle sewing 
machines and two electric ones. The 
library occupied a classroom and a 
half on the third floor. The front doors 
were replaced by large metal doors 
that must have weighed thirty pounds. 
When the rain and wind came from the 
southwest, you had to time pulling the 
doors open between wind gusts and 
hope you didn’t get your hands or arms 
chopped off when the door slammed 
shut. We finally figured it was better to 
walk up the alley and use the side door 
to avoid major bodily injury. 


GRADE ONE 1948-1949 

Our teachers were Miss Dalgety and 
Miss Larsen. It was quite an event to 
march into that big school, clutching 
your mom’s hand, to meet your new 
friends and find out if you would be 
with Miss Dalgety (already a fixture at 
CRGS) who wore a red dress or Miss 
Larson who dressed in green. I got 
Miss Larson. We had two Vernons in 
class, so Vernon Malen volunteered to 
be called “Laddy” (a family nickname). 
He’s been Laddy ever since. We also 
had two Judys, so Judy Lehto got to 
be “Judy” and Judy Simonson had to 
be “Judith.” We also had at least one 
student who spoke only Finnish, one 
left handed student who was badgered 
to use her right hand, one painfully shy 
boy, a set of twins and Jean with her 
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eye troubles. What a challenge for the 
teacher. I think I was sent to stand in 
the hall once for talking in class. That 
was the ultimate shame. 


GRADE Two 1949 - 1950 

Our teachers were Mrs. Chloris 
Johnson and Mrs. Josephine Trout. 
We “graduated” to the second floor 
with Mrs. Johnson. This was the year 
of natural disasters and it was also 
an unusually cold and snowy winter. 
Mrs. Johnson was a tall woman who 
wore colorful clothes decorated with 
large pieces of jewelry and artificial 
flowers. She told my mother she did 
this to catch her student’s attention. 
Worked for me! She had a small bell on 
her desk that she rang when we were 
talking too much. She also added an 
item on our report cards called “Talks” 
and everyone in class received an “X” 
for the last quarter. We must have been 
a chatty group. There does seem to be 
a “talking issue” in my case—never 
grew out of it! 

One big event was to Buy a Pickle 
for a Nickel—and eat giant dill pickles 
that were sold in fund-raisers. 


GRADE THREE 1950-1951 

Our teachers were Mrs. Bernice 
Baker and Miss Elsie Silver. That year 
meant a lot of adjustments—besides 
learning multiplication. The new gym 
was being constructed right across the 
hall from our classrooms and impact 
hammers and saws were going all day 
long. The cafeteria was not functional, 


so we ate cold lunch in our classrooms. 
This was the year that Priscilla and 
Janis developed their classic smashed 
sandwiches. They would put their 
sandwiches between paper towels, 
then step on them until they were 
squashed flat. Mrs. Baker had us listen 
to a program on Oregon History ona 
little radio after which we had to write 
an illustrated synopsis of the story. 
We also did a lot of nice art projects 
and it was my first introduction to 
rubber cement. Funny, the things one 
remembers. A new student/friend of 
mine was a little red-haired girl named 
Connie Wertz. Her parents owned a 
restaurant called Halfway House (lo- 
cated right across Marine Drive from 
what is now Stephanie’s Cabin). They 
lived in a large trailer house that was 
set up in the rear of their parking lot. I 
thought it was a very exotic way of life! 
Their business was only open during 
the summer months, so Connie would 
show up in early Spring and would 
go back to California in October. We 
wrote to each other while she was 
gone and re-established friendships 
as soon as she appeared again. It was 
a sad loss for me when their business 
was sold and she no longer came back 
to town. This was also the year that 
Myra Spaulding joined us. 

Miss Silver made a point of teaching 
her students knitting—boys as well as 
the girls. She was also a well-respected 
teacher of long standing at Gray. 

This winter was particularly cold 
and the snow stayed on the ground 
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JEAN OSTROM 

for weeks and weeks. We had so many 
“snow days” that we ran out of them. 
The rules were relaxed enough to 
allow the girls to wear slacks under 
our dresses or skirts to protect our 
exposed legs when walking home or 
waiting for the city bus. The stop was 
across the street from my house and 
you would hear the students chant 
“East and West B-U-S” when the bus 
appeared. Don’t rmembera chant for 
the Williamsport or 7th and Olney 
routes. 

One big concern each month was 
which class won the award for best 
parental turnout for PTA meetings. 
The winning class was treated to Dixie 
Ice Cream cups—vanilla and orange 





sherbet—that were eaten using little 
wooden scooper spoons. Mrs. Baker's 
room won quite often that year. 

It was a big honor to have your 
Mom asked to be the Room Mother. 
They provided treats for celebrations 
like Halloween and Valentine’s Day. 
Halloween treats usually consisted of 
“sinker” cake donuts and apple cider— 
Valentine’s heart shaped frosted cook- 
ies. Those were fun parties. Valentines 
were carefully selected and put into a 
beautifully decorated box—all pink 
crepe paper and red hearts. Many an 
hour was spent decoding the deep 
messages sent on valentine cards! 


GRADE Four 1951-1952 

Our teacher was Mrs. Ann Ferguson 
and we were all in the same class- 
room—about thirty of us! The girls 
and boys played a strange game called 
“Horse Catchers.” I didn’t join in, as I 
never was fascinated by horses —and 
I never wanted to be one....even in 
pretend. Some of the girls even formed 
a Horse Lover’s Club. I was going 
through my dramatic phase at this 
time, and wrote, produced and starred 
in two productions: a Halloween play 
featured the main character called 
Candlewick and a Valentine’s theme 
play. We also did lip sync routines to 
popular music. 

One good memory was the day I 
got the highest score in the class on a 
particularly difficult science test and 
was rewarded by doing anything I 
wanted all the next day. 
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HALLOWEEN 1955 
SANDY BRACKEN, JAN ISAACSON, JANE HUHTALA 


This year we were happy when 
Patty Reith joined us for the duration. 


GRADE FIVE 1952-1953 

Our teacher Mr. 
Robert Hagerup. Bless his heart, our 
class grew by at least ten, so he had over 
forty of us in one classroom. Can you 
imagine, over forty pre-adolescent, 
slightly boy/girl crazy, socially inept 
students all going in different direc- 
tions. It must have been like herd- 
ing cats! We had a major influx of 
new students including Byron Page, 
Sandy Bracken, Myron Salo and 
Agnes Anderson. 

One sure sign that we were grow- 
ing up was that we were allowed to 
use fountain (ink) pens (any color 


was 


except red). Ball point pens were just 
coming into use and would often get 
globs of “ink” on the paper—mak- 
ing a real mess. This year our class- 
mates were the featured characters 
in the Christmas music pageant. 
Jan Isaacson was the beautiful fairy 
queen and Sandy Bracken was Mrs. 
Claus. They performed their parts 
wonderfully. 

Sandy Bracken became one of our 
best friends. Her father was the Coast 
Guard Commander of the Yacona. We 
knew their stay with us would be short, 
but Mr. B. asked for and was granted a 
lengthened duty assignment, so Sandy 
was with us for four years. She is still 
one of my special BFF (Best Friends 
Forever) and we keep in contact to this 
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very day. Along this same theme, I will 
acknowledge my loyal friend, Margie 
Viuhkola. We are “our oldest friends,” 
we still talk too long on the phone and 
she is my youngest son’s godmother. 


GRADE S1x 1953-1954 

Our teachers were Miss Katherine 
Moberg and Miss Rose Tolonen. 
Miss Moberg was a pretty auburn- 
haired lady who was being initiated 
with her rookie year of teaching (as 
I remember). We were beginning to 
wake up to the charms of the opposite 
sex and the first boy friend /girlfriend 
match-ups occurred. There was quite 
a change between that sth grade and 
6th grade year. A few years ago, lasked 
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Ms. KATHERINE MOBERG 





“who was your favorite teacher” at one 
of our gatherings and those who were 
with Miss Tolonen that year chose her. 
This was a little surprising as she was 
a tough, no-nonsense teacher, but she 
obviously got through to her students. 
She did not suffer fools—and in 
sixth grade, she had plenty of those 
to choose from—but her students 
totally respected her. We were finally 
in classrooms on the third floor. 

We were now officially “Junior 
High” students and were invited to the 
dances and joined the rooting section 
at all the ball games. The first dance 
we went to was a lunch hour sock 
hop in the gym. It was a scary thing! 
Your chances of being asked to dance 
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DANCE ROYALTY 1955 - 1956. VERNON (LADDY) MALEN AND JANE HUHTALA. 


weren't very great—the 6th grade 
boys were as nervous as the girls, and 
the older boys weren’t interested in 
us! But the “Snowball” meant trouble 
ahead. One couple would be selected 
to start dancing, with EVERYONE 
watching, the music would stop and 
the original partners would each ask 
a new partner. This would go on and 
on until the dance floor was filled. 
Well, you knew that the sisters and 
brothers of older students would get 
pulled in, just as an embarrassment 
factor. This was not good news! Well, 
we terribly sophisticated girls huddled 
together (giggling and whispering, 
I’m sure) and when the Snowball was 
announced, we all bolted for the door 
with a (very lady-like) scream. Boy, 
you should have heard the laughs at 
our expense—not much of a way to 
impress the Big Kids!!! Maybe we 
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weren't so grown up after all!! Anyway, 
we eventually got over our shyness and 
the dances became big-time fun. 

This year we welcomed Bill Froude, 
Bob Johanson, Ted White and Larry 
Hill. Things were really looking up for 
our class sports-wise and it wasn't lost 
on the girls that a lot of these new kids 
were pretty cute! We also had quite a 
few new students from the Lewis and 
Clark Consolidated area that joined 
us for one year. 


GRADE SEVEN 1954-1965 

Our teachers were Mrs Maletis, 
Mrs. Uunila and Mrs Christenson. 
Mrs. Maletis was a pretty young 
woman who I remember as being a 
Navy wife. Her classroom was one of 
the new ones converted from the old 
cafeteria. This was our first experience 
with modern desks that could be 
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THE OLD-STYLE DESKS WITH CAST IRON SCROLL WORK. 


moved around. Each had desktops that 
flipped up or could be set at anincline. 
Prior to this, our desks were wooden 
affairs with iron scroll work on the 
sides and seats that flipped down. They 
were screwed down to 2X4's instead of 
the floor—to help with cleaning and 
polishing of the floors, Iassume. Those 
ofus who had short legs were provided 
with little foot stools that had to be put 
on the desktop at the end of the day. 
Usually the desk tops were covered 
with autographs of previous students 
scratched into them. The top right 
corner had a hole that once housed an 
ink bottle. 

We had two teachers that year 
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because Mrs. Maletis announced 
that she was going to have a baby (Oh 
Horrors!!) and I guess that as soon 
as this was painfully obvious, it was 
grounds for dismissal. Mrs Brigitta 
Uunila took over after Christmas 
break. We knew her pretty well as she 
was our classmate Eva’s mother. She 
was a very kind and gentle woman. 
We spent many lunch hours with 
her making crepe paper flowers for 
our garlands used in the upcoming 
spring music program. Mrs. Melton 
taught us sewing and I still have my 
pink dotted swiss apron. We wel- 
comed Janice Egan, JoAnn Lynn and 
Bob Thompson to the crowd. Bob was 
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really tall, so basketball season was 
really looking good! 

One of the on-going projects 
that year was to create a diary of an 
imaginary trip through Europe. Each 
student was assigned an individual 
country and they would be the tour 
guide when we arrived in their terri- 
tory. One of the girls reported how 
she went to Buckingham Palace and 
was served tea and “trumpets” by the 
queen. We also memorized and recited 
poetry. My selection was a stirring 
rendition of “Casey At The Bat.” 

Bob Johanson reminded me that 
the basketball team paraded around 
the halls in their new uniforms where 
we all cheered them heartily. They 
did look good in those maroon and 
gold satin uniforms—with matching 
jackets. 

It was our turn to try out for the rally 
squad. Margie Viuhkola and I were 
elected to join Rose Marie L'Amie, 
Diana Mattson and Mary Jane Kuratli 
who represented the 8th grade. I must 
give a big shout out to Linda Blomquist 
who sold me her uniform. I didn’t 
expect to be elected, but Iloved sports 
and I was enthusiastic. What fun we 
had. Our teams were always successful 
in both football and basketball. The 
Astoria junior highs, Star of the Sea 
and Knappa were all part of an athletic 
league and played against each other. 
This allowed a lot of boys to participate 
in team sports and gave them experi- 
ence going into high school. This year 
we won a thrilling championship 
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basketball tournament by one point. If 
I could live through that, I could stand 
anything! After the game, Margie’s 
mom drove us through downtown 
in the back of her pickup truck while 
we sang “Rah Rah For Gray School.” 
Ah, good times! Our coaches were 
Jack Mudd and Mr. Hagerup. 


GRADE E1GuHT 1955-1956 
Our teachers were Mr. Jack Mudd 
and Mr. Robert Hagerup (again). 
We must not have been too horrible 
in 4th grade for Mr. Hagerup to give 
us one more try. This time he had a 
much smaller class and we were four 
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ROBERT GRAY SCHOOL RALLY, 1956 
JEAN OSTROM, JAN ISAACSON, SANDY OSTERLUND 


years older. Mr. Hagerup’s room was 
the other converted classroom from 
the old cafeteria and they had the 
new style desks. Mr. Mudd’s room 
was the previous Home Ec Room, 
with the old style desks where we left 
our personal marks for posterity. We 
were all given one of the big drawers 
to keep our personal items in. Mrs 
Graham taught us sewing and we 
progressed from aprons to sewing, 
tailoring, and matching plaids on 
slacks and dresses. Mrs. Graham 
was a very talented seamstress. We 
welcomed Janet Backland. We were 
a pretty social group with dances 
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held for every conceivable reason, 
“slumber” parties, birthday parties, 
lunch hour pep rallies, assemblies, 
plus intense intra-mural sports leagues 
for basketball and volleyball. In Mr. 
Mudd’s class, we listened to the radio 
broadcasts of the World Series and 
rejoiced when the Brooklyn Dodgers 
finally beat the Yankees. This year we 
had three girls elected for the rally 
squad. Jan Isaacson, Sandy Osterlund, 
and I were joined by Joyce Courser and 
Judy Phelps, as the 7th grade members. 
This was another fun experience that 
took a lot of practice. Once again, our 
teams represented us proudly. The 
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JANE HUHTALA, JAN ISAACSON, KaTuy Rova, MARJIE VIUHKOLA, JAN EGAN 


rally girls were included at the sport’s 
banquet and acknowledged for our 
support. That was pretty special. Some 
of the girls were joining Rainbows [see 
the next issue of the Cumtux] and the 
boys the DeMolays. This was also the 
year we were accepted in the adult 
society of our churches by finishing 
up our confirmation classes. And 
before we knew it, we were planning 
our graduation exercises. 

For graduation, we wrote a class 
song and a projection of the future, 
took a Greyhound Bus trip to Salem, 
and planned the best dance of the 
year. We should thank the lady who 
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lived directly across from the cafeteria. 
She didn’t complain too bitterly when 
we “pruned” her Hawthorne trees to 
use as decorations for our dance. We 
placed a lattice arbor at the entrance 
of the cafeteria and it needed some 
decor, so those “ownerless” trees, with 
lovely pink blossoms, fit the bill. We 
quit pruning and she was a good sport. 
It was a beautiful effect at the end of 
the day. And suddenly it was all over 
and it was time to become “little fish” 
once again. 


THE Music PROGRAM 
The music program was directed 
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GRADUATION DANCE. SANDY OSTERLUND AND JEAN OSTROM 


mostly by Mrs. Marie Thomas. She 
produced two programs every year. 
The Christmas plays were alternated 
every other year with a religious 
theme and a fantasy theme. The 
spring program usually showcased the 
progress her choirs made over the year. 
Mrs Chloris Johnson did a lot of the 
scenery and backdrops. We sang and 
danced, learned part singing, played 
simple instruments, and learned some 
music theory. She worked very hard on 
her programs and we usually took up 
a collection and presented her with a 
bouquet of roses. After a few years, I'm 
sure the surprise factor was gone, but 
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she always seemed pleased to receive 
her flowers. We asked her to chaperone 
some of our dances and she drove from 
her home in Gearhart to join in our 
fun. She also arranged for us to sing 
“The House I Live In” to a convention 
group that was meeting in Gearhart. 
Sandy O. and I would sometimes 
stop by to visit with her during our 
Freshman year. 


THE SHOP 
Mr. Harley Graham was in charge 
of the shop. In our younger years, we 
went to his shop for arts and crafts 
where we did projects like papermaché 
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Two GUYS WITH AN INNER TUBE, LARRY HILL, Lappy MALEN, 1954 


animals, metal punch, soap carving, 
and linoleum block carving. We even 
used the band saw without anyone 
losing fingers. In our older years, 
the girls went to Home Ec and the 
boys did more serious woodworking 
projects. The big bell that used to hang 
in the play porch found a home in Mr. 
Graham’s shop and he used it to get 
everyone’s attention when conversa- 
tion got too loud. And boy did it get 
your attention!! 


GIRL SCouTS 
We started asa large Brownie troop 
in second grade. Our leaders were Mrs. 
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Usher and Mrs Allen, the mom of a 
girl who was a year older than us. We 
met at the Usher home on Florence. 
We chose the Star of Bethlehem as 
our troop flower and learned “The 
Brownie Smile” song. We celebrated 
Juliette Gordon Low’s birthday one 
year with all the troops in the city 
meeting at the armory and doing a 
little presentation representing all 
the countries where Girl Scouts were 
active. We were assigned the country 
of Holland and our moms created little 
hats for us made of starched cheese- 
cloth. We did a little song and dance 
routine as our part of the program. 
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Must have looked like a miniature 
“Small World” from the audience. 
We also delivered Thanksgiving food 
boxes. We held weekly meetings and 
brought our dues (a nickel, I think) 
tied in the corner of a handkerchief, 
so the money wouldn’t get lost. The 
Ushers left the area after Grade 5S, so 
Hannah Isaacson, Punky Ross and 
Irma Lopaka took over as leaders. 
We were doing more grown up things 
now, and I think it was a surprise that 
we wanted to continue with scouts 
through 8th grade. For those who were 
lucky enough, being a scout meant you 
could go to Camp Kiwanilong for a 
session. What a wonderful experience. 
Mom was afraid I would be home sick 
and she’d have to come to get me, but 
I only cried when I had to go home. 
There were friends from all over the 
area and some from far away. I re- 
member one girl from Hawaii, named 
Leolani Pyle. My best camp friends 
were Linda Fowler and Judy Edward. 
We had such fun, just being ourselves 
and meeting every year. We worked 
our way through the units, finally 
becoming Pioneers and were the Big 
Girls of the camp. Many of us became 
counselors after our high school years. 
Thank you, you Kiwanis men—you 
were responsible for many Happy 
Campers. 


SUMMERS 
We did not lose contact with each 
other during summer months, either. 
Atrip down to Tapiola Swimming Pool 


was a daily must—just to see what was 
going on. I have heard the rumor that 
midnight swims were sometimes too 
tempting to resist. Then there were 
the ball games every evening at the 
baseball field. You could always find a 
group of us sitting on the bank—talk- 
ing, I’m sure—and taking in the action 
(and that’s where the boys were). The 
girls were not to be outdone, formed 
a softball team and played against 
the boys. The Tapiola Puddings were 
made up mostly of girls from Gray. 
The exceptions were Darle Hoaglund 
and her sister Marlys (aka Pedro). 
They were from Astor school, but were 
cousins of the Osterlund girls, so we 
were happy to have them as team mem- 
bers. Our coach was Roy Thompson, 
the high school football coach. There 
were enough players to have a second 
team who was sponsored by Canada 
Dry. Their uniforms were green pedal 
pushers and white sweatshirts with 
the embroidered Canada Dry Logo. 
The Puddings wore red pedal pushers 
and white sweatshirts—no hats—for 
either team. We practiced every day, 
learned how to hit, catch, and throw 
like guys, but we didn’t slide much. 
After school hours, we would hurry 
home, change into our play clothes, 
grab our bat and ball and meet back at 
school to playa game of work-up. Often 
there was a spirited game of Kick the 
Can in front of the Patton home (on 
Pleasant Ave.). How the home owners 
on that street put up with kids running 
all over their yards, I’ll never know. 
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During those two snowy winters, we 
packed down the snow on Lexington 
and had a great sled run down, taking 
a turn around the corner by Beemer’s 
store. Naturally, safety was first in 
our minds, so someone was posted at 
the corner to let us know if a car was 
coming. I do know of one little girl 
who took that curve just a little wide 
and nearly slid under the bus that was 
coming up Alameda. No names here, 
but she talked a lot and wore thick 
glasses. There was also a good sledding 
area in the lot next to the school, where 
the auditorium once stood. . 
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THREE YOUNG BOYS ADMIRING CONSTRUCTION OF THE TAPIOLA PARK POOL 





Some of us also took dance classes 
from Jeanne Maddox or private music 
lessons that included the dreaded 
recitals. 


Bos’s STORE 

Another feature in the neighbor- 
hood were two grocery stores across 
the street from each other. Astor Court 
Grocery was owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Chet Weaver and the Beemer family 
owned the other. The Weavers had 
a granddaughter (Linda Burgess of 
Canby, OR) who became a neighbor- 
hood friend. The Beemers sold their 
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SUMMER FUN AT THE TAPIOLA Por 
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POOLIN ASTORIA. CA EARLY 1950S 
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business to Bob Overby. When the 
Weavers retired, Bob purchased their 
business, moved across the street and 
became a neighborhood institution 
until his own retirement. The store was 
a gathering place for students waiting 
for the bus and he knew just about 
everyone. He and his wife, Marcella, 
came to one of our gatherings and 
brought reams of papers and pictures 
for us to enjoy. He purchased class 
pictures every year of all “his kids” 
and had them displayed in the store. 
As years went by, one of the stops on 
any Astoria visit was to stop by and say 
hello to Bob at Astor Court. 


FINALE 
You are probably wondering how we 
turned out?! I am happy to report — 
pretty darned well. At graduation from 
Astoria High, twelve of us graduated 
with honors grades or were scholar- 
ship recipients. Sandy Osterlund was 
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FORMERLY "Bob's" STORE AT ASTOR COURT 


Astoria High 1960 class valedictorian 
with a 4.0 gpa. Some of us stayed 
in Astoria and contributed to your 
community, some settled elsewhere, 
some went on to college, some got on 
with life or joined the military. Some 
went on in the business world, several 
became teachers, some became active 
in the new technologies that included 
being a nuclear engineer or computer 
techies, and most raised children of 
their own. 

I am sorry to report that we have 
lost Sandy Bracken, Jane Huhtala, 
Marilyn Jarvi, Bob Johanson, 
John Kallio, Jack Niukanen, 
Sandy Osterlund, Byron Page, 
Eva Uunila, and Ted White. We always 
honor their memory at our gatherings. 

We have lost contact with 
Vernon Hellberg, LeRoy Rambo, 
Agnes Anderson, Nadine Brown, 
Susan Kurtti, JoAnn Lynn, 
Janet Backland, Bill Froude, and 
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Bob Thompson. If anyone can help us 
locate any of these people, we would 
be grateful. 

We have seen a lot of changes since 
our big adventure that started in 1948. 
We went from “number please” to 
cell phones and e-mail, radio only to 
plasma flat screen TVs, saw the end 
of World War II, conflict in Korea, 
the cold war, duck and cover drills, 
war in Viet Nam, the Middle East, 
and on and on—hopefully our senior 
years will finally experience peace. We 
bought things of value with nickels and 
dimes, got twice-a-day mail delivery 
on three cent stamps, and had grocery 
orders delivered to the house. We 
charged thirty-five cents an hour for 
babysitting services—fifty cents after 
midnight. We experienced non-gentle 
dental, and went from thick eye glasses 
to contact lenses and laser surgery and 
cataract replacement. Glenn Miller 


evolved into rock with Elvis and on 
to the Beatles and then heaven knows 
who. So many changes—it just makes 
you wonder what is in store in another 
twenty years. Whatever it is, those 
crazy Gray kids will still be meet- 
ing up. I must say a special thanks 
to Jan Isaacson, Sandy Bracken, 
Bob Johanson, Ginny Hendricks and 
Laddy Malen who helped me with 
photos or reminders for this article. 

I will finish by sharing with you the 
words of inspiration that have brought 
us so far in life: 

Rah, Rah for Gray School 
Gray School will win! 
Fight to the finish 
Never give in! 

You do your best, boys 
We'll do the rest, boys 
Rah, Rah for Gray Junior High 
RAH RAH 





A FEW OF THE ATTENDEES AT THE 2004 REUNION PARTY: BOB JOHANSON, PaT REITH, 
Myron SALO, JEAN OsTROM, TED WHITE, AND SANDY BRACKEN 
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BUILDING BLOCKS OF AN EARLY 
CHINESE COMMUNITY: TONGS 
AND THEIR SHRINES IN ASTORIA 


By Chuimei Ho and Bennet Bronson 
<www.cinarc.org> 


Ow DID the early Chinese co- 

munity in Astoria, one of the 
largest such communities in the 
Pacific Northwest, organize itself? 
Perhaps the most important way was 
to form fraternal organizations or 
secret societies, commonly known as 
tongs. In spite of a violent reputation 
that prevailed in the 1920s, these 
organizations were mainly peaceful, 
providing a full range of social services 
and assistance to members. They also 
provided for religion. Each had a 
shrine where members could worship 
and to perform ritual ceremonies. 
Some shrines may have been open to 
non-members as well. 

Historical newspapers reported at 
least six such organizations in Astoria 
before World War I. A “Chinese 
Masonic lodge,” probably the Chee 
Kung Tong, was in Astoria as early 
as 1875. The other five appeared a 
little later: the Bow Leong Tong, the 
Quong Sing Tong on Bond,’ the Hip 
Sing Tong, the Bow On Tong, and the 
Suey Sing Tong. 

Five of the six, excluding the purely 
1 Astoria, March 29, 1897. 


local Quong Sing, were branches of 
larger regional organizations. None 
has survived in Astoria. Their only 
traces are a few objects and photo- 
graphs in the Heritage Museum's 
archives. Written records such as 
membership rolls, meeting minutes, 
and announcements of activities 
have not survived either. Hence, the 
museum collections give us the only 
possible glimpse of what the tongs 
were like in early times. 

The bulk of the tong material in the 
Heritage Museum comes from two of 
the six secret societies: the Bow On 
Tong (BOT) and the Bow Leong Tong 
(later renamed the Bing Kung Bow 
Leong Tong, or BKBLT). The shrine 
of the former has been on display since 
the 1970s. Here we will look closely at 
both sets of materials. 


Bow ON ToNnG 
The wooden sign of the BOT (Fig. 1) 
indicates that its formal name was 
Kong-chow Bow-On Kung-Sou [or 
Gangzhou Bao’an Gongsuo in modern 
day spelling]. The full title of the as- 
sociation indicates clearly that it was 
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Fig. 1: THE TWO ROWS OF GILT CHARACTERS ON A BLACK SIGNBOARD READ, FROM 
RIGHT TO LEFT, TOP LINE: “KONG-CHOW.” BOTTOM LINE, “BOw ON KUNG Sou.” 


for people whose home villages were 
in Xinhui, formerly called Kong Chow 
[or Gangzhou], a district in the Pearl 
River Delta in Guangdong, China. 
Does this mean that there were many 
immigrants from Xinhui in Astoria 
at the turn of the 20th century? Not 
necessarily. Kong Chow Associations 
in San Francisco and elsewhere often 
embrace people whose home vil- 
lages are in other districts where, 
as in Xinhui, the Taishan dialect is 
spoken. Quite different from standard 
Cantonese, Taishanese unites the four 
(now five) districts on the west side of 
the Delta, collectively called the Si-Yap 
or “Four Counties.” Astoria’s BOT 
may have included members from any 
of those districts. 

When the tong came into existence 
in Astoria in 1903 or shortly before, as 
the date on the right side of the board 
indicates, it did not have its own by- 
laws. Instead, it adopted a set of bylaws 
originally issued in 1901 by the national 
BOT headquarters in San Francisco, at 
first intended for use by the Portland 
chapter of the tong (Fig. 2), which too 
had not survived. 


The Museum has translated these 
bylaws (see following pages). Several 
rules deserve special attention for 
what they tell us about early Chinese 
American society. The Kong Chow 
Association in San Francisco was 
one of the oldest region-of-origin 
groups in the U. S., founded in the 
1850s. It was also one of the six most 
influential Chinese organizations in 
this country, being a core member 
of the powerful Six Companies or 
Chinese Consolidated Benevolent 
Association, which claimed to repre- 
sent all American Chinese. But then, 
you may ask, did the mighty Kong 
Chow Association need the much 
smaller Bow On Tong asa subsidiary? 

The answer, it turns out, is that 
between 1890 and 1920, many Chinese 
American associations felt it necessary 
to add a militia branch so as to protect 
its members from violence. Such was 
the function of the BOT. Members 
were expected to fight and to risk 
physical injury or even death. This ex- 
plains the 2nd last and the 4th last rules 
close to the left side of the panel: the 
injured member or his family would 
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Fic. 2: Bow ON TonG RULES AND REGULATIONS, SAN FRANCISCO, 1901 (PARTIAL VIEW) 


Regulations of the Bo On Tong of Oregon 


We brothers and sisters are living in a foreign land. We must help each other in 
good and bad times. Before there were few of us, but more are coming all the time. 
Because we are unable to take care of all the problems and needs that arise we must 
establish a new section of our Tong. The Tong is devoted to solving our needs and 
living together in prosperity. 

The rules of the Tong are: 

¢ Members must help each other no matter under what conditions. 

¢ If you join the Tong you must help and not take advantage. Using the influence of the 
Tong for personal gain is forbidden. Violators will be punished. 

¢ Every Tong member must be honest, peaceful, fair, and love each other. 

¢ Money collected by the Tong may not be used for personal gain. 

¢ Anyone taking bribes, stealing, or cheating another member will be punished and 
must pay back double their gain. 

¢ Any member who 1s pushed around or gets into trouble with anyone else in or out of 
the Tong can ask the Tong to arbitrate. 

¢ Members who join others outside of the Tong to hurt a Tong member will be punished 
and expelled. The offender's Tong funds will be confiscated. 

¢ Ifa member needs to hold a festival (wedding, funeral) all members will contribute 
to cover the costs. Members of the Bo On Tong everywhere will contribute without 
exception. Poor members may pay in three payments. 

¢ Members will not take bribes whether in private or Tong affairs, offenders will be 
punished by being expelled and their Tong funds confiscated. 

¢ All Tong policies will be decided at an open conference. Conferences will be demo- 
cratic. Undemocratic behavior will be punished by expelling the offender. 

¢ Members who break the law in or out of town will be expelled. 

¢ Members who operate a gambling establishment or house of prostitution must be 
fair in their business practices and are forbidden from using the name of the Tong 
should they get into difficulties. 

¢ The Tong will choose an honest person to be treasurer, the treasurer will be audited 
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: by other Tong members each month. 
¢ If the Tong has expenses only the treasurer may pay them. : 
: ¢ If anyone moves in or out of the Tong building they will not possess anything of an : 
: illegal substance which its members might possess. 
: * Tong members must follow Tong rules. If they do not or if they act without the Tong's : 
knowledge the Tong is not responsible for their fate. 
: Ifa Tong member is ill and unable to work the Tong must give aid. all members must : 
contribute at least 10¢ to help him and his family. 
: ¢ ifany member joins with another member or an outsider to start a business the Tong : 
? must be informed. Ifthe Tong is not informed, it will not aid them should they need it. 
¢ If any member or outsider causes trouble the Tong will not aid them. i 
¢ The Tong treasurer must not use the Tong funds for personal gain. i 
: ¢ At the end of each year the Tong will select a board of directors. If selected, one : 
cannot refuse or object. 
: ¢ If a Tong member has a difficulty with another Tong member that he wishes the : 
: Tong to arbitrate he must pay a fee of $1.00. Both parties must be at the Tong at 8:00 
: o'clock. If either does not come they will be fined $1.00. i 
: © If any member receives a promotion, marries, has a child or obtains a second wife; 
the Tong will give him $10.00 lucky money. E 
: « Any Tong member may invite a friend to join the Tong by paying a fee of $__ for 
: one month, during this time the Tong will consider the applicant's suitability. lf the : 
: applicant is refused the fee will be refunded. : 
¢ If any two Tong members have a problem the Tong must be informed. The Tong 
: will give advice. Should this advice be ignored by one or both of the members the 
: offending party will be expelled. : 
: e If any Tong member sells or rents a shop to someone else and they are cheated they 
can ask the Tong for compensation. The Tong will help them. : 
: « Members of the Tong must be fair business and cannot use the Tong's name for influ- : 
ence. If they are unfair and misuse the Tong name they will be expelled. 
: ¢ People's fate, like the weather, can be good and bad. This is why we must help each : 
: other. Don’t stand by and watch when one needs help. 
: ¢ Ifany Tong member is sick or old and cannot survive here, the Tong will be responsible : 
: to help them get enough money to return to china. 
: ¢ If any Tong member is injured while working for the Tong, the responsible person : 
: will aid the injured member's family. 
: ¢ If a Tong member dies, all members will contribute 50 for transportation of his : 
: body to the cemetery, every member, without exception, will attend. Should any 
member return to China and endeavor to return the remains of a member to China : 
: all members will give the carrier $10.00. 
: ¢ Ifa member is injured while working for the Tong he will be given $100.00 
¢ Each year members will contribute 50@ for the Kwan Tai festival. 





Hand written in Portland, Oregon in 
September of the 27th year of Kuang Su. (1902) 
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Fic. 3: Bow On TONG SHRINE WITH AN UNUSUALLY FINE PAINTING OF GUANDI, THE 
GOD OF WAR, SHOWN IN THE COMPANY OF TWO FOLLOWERS. 
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Fic. 4: FIVE PIECES OF AN ALTAR SET, MADE OF PEWTER AND PAINTED ENAMEL. 


be compensated, and anyone who 
took part in causing the fight should 
contribute to the compensation. 
Similar rules were common among 
other militia tongs. 

Some items on the BOT altar, 
currently on display in the Museum, 
were clearly made for the tong. The 
two vertical lines of poetry carved in 
wood with red paint on either side of 
the shrine (Fig. 3), the five-piece altar 
set made of pewter (Fig. 4), as well as 


Fic. 5: BAMBOO CONTAINER FOR 
FORTUNE TICKETS. THE INK 
CHARACTERS READ, VERTICALLY, 
FROM RIGHT TO LEFT: “ASTORIA, 
Kone CHow, Bow ON Tona.” 


CCHS AccESsIONn #79.004.025-026 
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the two bamboo containers for fortune 
telling sticks (Fig. 5), are marked with 
the name Bo On. A drape made of thin 
cotton for the shrine was a gift from a 
member, He Ming, in 1904 (Fig. 6). It 
too is in the Museum collection. 

In 1958 when the Bow 
On Tong building on Astor 
Street, between 7th and 
8th Street, was razed, the 
contents of the shrine were 
acquired by the Clatsop 
County Historical Society. 
Kee Brown, a former mem- 
ber of the Association, left 
an insider’s account that 
is well documented in 
the Historical Society’s 
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Fic. 6: DRAPE WITH FOUR CHARACTERS ON TOP THAT READ, HORIZONTALLY FROM 

RIGHT TO LEFT, “QIANKUN ZHENGQ!” [THE RIGHTEOUS SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSE]. 

CHARACTERS ON THE RIGHT PENDANT READS, VERTICALLY, “GUANGXU THE 30TH 
YEAR’ [1.E. 1904], ON THE LEFT PENDANT, “DONATED BY HE MING.” 


archives. A newspaper article in 1958 
shows Kee Brown in front of the 
shrine, with the painting of the deities, 
the five-piece altar set made of pewter, 
and the textile drape, all in place. 


THE BinG KunG Bow LEONG TONG 

Some religious objects at the mu- 
seum come from the shrine of a second 
association, the Bow Leong Tong.” 
Founded before 1888 and known only 
in Oregon and Washington, the Bow 
Leong merged with the national Bing 





?For example, in 1895 February 1, and in 1901 January 
30, the Tong was simply referred to as Bo Leong Tong in 
Astoria articles. 
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Kong Tong in 1915.2 A photograph of 
the tong’s building in the Historical 
Society’s archive (Fig. 7) includes a 
sign board reading Bing Kung Bow 
Leong Tong (BKBLT). The picture 
must have been taken after 1915 but 
possibly before 1928. 

With the Chee Kong Tong, the Bing 
Kung Tong is one of two Chinese fra- 
ternal organizations in America that 
call themselves Chinese Freemasons. 
Neither tong is formally affiliated 
with the various European-American 
Masonic lodges, although their roots 





3Lee Dianpang (ed.) 2012. Bing Kong tong of America 
since 1874. P15. San Francisco. 
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Fic. 7: Binc Kun Bow Leone Tone (BKBLT). 
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Fic. 9: THE SEATTLE CHAPTER OF THE BKBLT DISPLAY THEIR ORIGINAL 
FIVE-BAND FLAG. FROM TOP DOWN: RED, YELLOW, BLUE, WHITE, AND BLACK 





Fig. 8: The Masonic compass-and- 
square symbol once suspended at the 
balcony of the Bing Kung Bow Leong 
Tong building. 
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are equally old and mysterious to the 
outside world. Both attach importance 
to their quasi-Masonic status. They 
discourage other Chinese organiza- 
tions from using the term, and proudly 
display the Masonic compass-and- 
square symbol on their buildings 
(Fig. 8). 

Let us lookat the flag flying on top of 
the building of the same photograph. 
It is the flag used by the new Republic 
of China between 1911 and 1921, show- 
ing five horizontal colored bands 
standing for the five major Chinese 
ethnic groups as well as patriotism. 
The design was finally abandoned 
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MEMBERS OF THE BKBLT WITH THEIR WIVES AND CHILDREN. CA. 1920 
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in 1928 when a new national flag was 
fully adopted. The Seattle chapter of 
the BKBLT still keeps the original 
five-band flag (Fig. 9). The Astoria 
chapter must have continued to fly the 
flag even after 1921, as this photograph 
was likely to have been taken after the 
great Astoria fire in 1922 when the old 
BKBLT building was damaged. 
In1925 the Astoria chapter appealed 
to the Bing Kung Tong headquarters in 
San Francisco for financial assistance 
to help in rebuilding. Donations came 
from members, nation-wide, at $1 
each.* Another photograph shows the 
interior of the Association, probably 





4Lee Dianpang (ed.) 2012. Bing Kong tong of America 
since 1874. P.127. San Francisco. 
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Fic. 11, A PORTION OF THE SAME RED HORIZONTAL HANGING SHOWN IN FIG. 10. 





after it was fixed up but definitely 
before 1928 (Fig. 10). We know this 
because the picture includes Tong 
Chan, seated at the right end of the 
first row, he died in November 1927.5 
The photo shows that the BKBLT, 
like the Bow Leong Tong before it, 
had many members who were busi- 
nessmen. Two of Astoria’s wealthiest 
Chinese, Chan Ah Dogg and Wong 
Lam of the Hop Hing Lung Company, 
are sitting in the middle of the first 
row.° The same picture also shows 
women and children, which is kind 





Liisa Penner 2005. The Chan/Sing Family. CUMTUX 
Vol.25(4), p.9. 

®See Cynthia J. Marconeri 1993. Chinese-Americans in 
Astoria, Oregon: 1880-1930. CUMTUX Vo.13(3). P35. 
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of unusual for early Chinese group 
photographs. 

On the upper right hand side of 
the picture is a long, narrow textile 
hanging wrapped around the corner 
of the hall. Several Chinese characters 
can be seen on top of this hanging. 
The Museum has the actual hanging 
in its collection (Fig. 11). It was a gift 
from the Salt Lake City chapter of the 
Bing Kung Tong to BKBLT, made in 
San Francisco by Zhao-Chang Tai 
Store (Fig. 12). 

The photograph shows that the 
BKBLT had a central altar but is not 
clear enough for us to visualize the 
overall shrine or its furnishings, apart 
from a pair of tall candlestick holders/ 
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Fic. 12: DETAILED VIEW OF EMBROIDERY ON THE BANNER 
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flower vases, possibly also made of 
pewter. 

Like Astoria’s Bow On Tong, its 
BKBLT didnot last either. The BEBLT 
building at 326 Bond Street was tabled 
for discussion at the Bing Kong Tong’s 
national meeting in 1957.” The problem 
was property tax delinquency, as 
shown by records at the Bing Kung 
headquarters in San Francisco. Exactly 
what happened after 1957 is not clear. 
Presumably the building was sold and 
any surviving records destroyed or 
sent to San Francisco. 

A newspaper article on August 21, 
1961 reported that the city’s police 





7Lee Dianpang (ed.) 2012. Bing Kong tong of America 
since 1874. P.127. San Francisco 
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Fic. 13: ALTAR BELIEVED TO BE FROM THE BKBLT. 


sergeant had arranged to send the con- 
tents of an old tong building on Bond 
Street to the museum. Could this tong 
building have been that of BKBLT? 
The same article includes a picture 
that shows a most unusual altar. On it 
are two abacuses, several bowls, and 
a textile altar cover with a phoenix 
design (Fig. 13). The Museum has many 
similar bowls; some probably came 
from the same altar. The phoenix altar 
cover too is in the museum collection 
(Fig. 14.). 

But howsure can we be that the altar 
in the 1961 newspaper article was that 
of the BKBLT? 
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Hip Sinc TONG 

The answer is, not very. It turns 
out that the Hip Sing Tong too had a 
building in Chinatown. In the 1950s 
Astoria’s Chinese population was 
much smaller than fifty years before, 
and quite a few Chinese associations 
in Astoria closed their doors for good. 
Even well-established associations 
like the Hip Sing Tong, which in the 
1910s used to entertain the mayor of 
Astoria at Chinese New Year banquets, 
had to face the challenge of declining 
membership. In 1960, leaders of the 
national Hip Sing Association visited 
Astoria and Boise, Idaho, and decided 
to close both chapters, according to 
publications of the Hip Sing headquar- 
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Fic. 14: DETAIL OF ALTAR COVER WITH A PHOENIX DESIGN THAT MATCHES THE ONE 
SHOWN IN FIG.13. 


ter.’ Apparently the tong was still at 
7thand Marine Drive until 1980 when 
the building was finally razed (Fig. 15).° 
The altar cover with the phoenix de- 
sign apparently went to the Museum. 
Did any of the Hip Sing Tong material 
from Astoria come to the museum? We 
would love to know. 

In an interesting collection of 
memoirs about Lee Sing, a farmer 
and enthusiastic woodworker, it was 
suggested that the shrine of Bow On 
Tong was carved by Lee.” But we now 
know that Lee helped to build the altar 





8 Hip Sing Association of America 2000 Edition, P21 
? Astoria, March 24, 1973. 
10See CUMTUX 2009.29(3), pp 14-28 


of the Hip Sing Tong, not the Bow On 
Tong. It makes sense that the Bow On 
altar had nothing to do with Lee Sing, 
as Lee did not arrive in Astoria until 
1912, almost a decade after the fore 
mentioned Bow On plaque was carved. 

And what about objects belonging 
to the other tongs: the Suey Sing, the 
Chee Kung, or perhaps the Hop Sing, 
recorded in Portland but not Astoria? 
Has anyone in Astoria kept relevant 
photos or artifacts relating to those 
organizations? 

We suspect that the tongs or fra- 
ternal associations, once considered 
nests of criminals addicted to drugs 
and “tong wars” and still viewed 
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Fic. 15: Hip SING TONG, BUILDING ON THE LEFT STOOD AT THE SE CORNER OF 
8TH AND BOND STREETS. WAS RAZED IN 1980. 


negatively by most American Chinese, 
have gotten a bum rap. Although 
indeed involved in illegal activities 
like gambling and smuggling, they 
were no different in this from many 
European American groups here in the 
Pacific Northwest. Most activities of 
the tongs were benevolent. None are 
known to have smuggled orsold drugs. 
In Astoria, they were run by business- 
men, not gangsters. And they were 
central to the lives of their members, 
male and female alike. 

Chinese have been part of our 
region for about 150 years now. The 
tongs were centrally important during 
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the first half of that period. Unless we 
understand them, we cannot hope to 
understand the history of a crucially 
important American ethnic group. & 


Acknowledgement: We thank 
Liisa Penner of the Clatsop County 
Historical Society for guiding us to the 
archival materials and Amber Glen, 
the CCHS curator, for showing us the 
museum collections. 

Note. Spelling for Chinese proper 
names here is in the pinyin system, unless 
their contemporary spelling in American 
publications is known. 
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POPULATION NUMBERS 


By the Editor 


HE NUMBERS on the chart (follow- 
T ing page) were compiled by doing 
a search on Ancestry.com looking 
only for place of birth (country), 
census year and Clatsop County. 
Usually all the Clatsop County entries 
appeared at the top of the list with 
other locations in Oregon and else- 
where following. I counted only the 
Clatsop County entries. Sometimes 
the original transcriber had difficulty 


THE BUILDING ON THE FAR LEFT IS THE BING KuNG Bow LEONG Tonc (BKBLT) 


distinguishing between words like 
Austria and Australia. I separated 
out those names I knew belonged to 
one country or the other. The search 
function on the 1940 census was not 
working properly. Not all countries 
are listed. If anyone has counted these 
numbers on ancestry.com and has 
different results, please call the editor 


503-338-4849. 





BUILDING. AT RIGHT IS THE LUM QUING GROCERY AT THE CORNER OF 6TH AND 
BOND STREETS. 
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"The 1890 federal census was destroyed by fire. 4She is Mary Leinenweber, wife of Christian 

2 Only one of the 6 people appears to have true African Leinenweber. Her parents were making the trip around 
ancestry. She is Rosa Lemberg whose mother was from the Horn when she was born at Valparaiso, Chile. Her 
Ovamboland in Africa. Rosa's father was English. Rosa Parents died soon after. She was raised by Truman 

was taken to Finland from Africa by Finnish missionar- Powers and his wife. 











ies. She was known as the Finnish Nightingale in the 5 Data not good. Entries are scrambled on ancestry. 
U.S. for her singing. She directed plays at the Finnish com’s search (notin order by location). 
Socialist Hall in Astoria. Two others listed here were 6 He is Peter Lacey Cherry of English descent. 


children of missionaries in Africa. 


— Oo 7Though there were more people living in Clatsop 

* A woman, Virginia E. Marlow, born in Africa with County who were born in Japan than in China according 
parents born in France, was described as white; Verge to the 1920, 1930, and 1940 censuses, their numbers 
B. Holtzhauser, a woman born in Egyptto afather fom Were not as apparent because they were living in West- 
Indiana and mother from Egypt was described as a port, Wauna and Warrenton away from the populated 
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Negro who spoke Spanish; and Eli Gwine, a man was areas (in 1930 and 1940). In Westport, they lived in a 
born in Egypt, was described as white, an engineer at a place known as“Jap Town.” 


logging camp. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE LUM QUING GROCERY WITH (LEFT TO RIGHT) LuM SUE, 
Mary Lum, Lum Foo. 
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My STORY 


By Violet Fastabend Keeney 


Y GRANDFATHER Fastabend who 
was German-born, and reared 
on the ancestral land where the family 
had lived for more than four hundred 
years, felt the war of 1870 coming, and, 
being a very alert and aware person, 
and the father of a family of four sons 
and a daughter who he did not want 
involved in war, in 1868 brought the 
two oldest sons to America. They 
landed in Philadelphia and made their 
way to the Amana Colony where they 
expected to remain while Grandfather 
returned to Germany to bring the rest 
of the family over here to live. The war 
caught Grandfather in Germany where 
he had to wait, but as soon as possible 
after the war was over he completed 
the move. 

The story goes that on the day 
Grandfather died in America the 
ancestral home in Germany burned 
to the ground. 

I have always been grateful to my 
grandfather for seeing the signs of war 
and acting accordingly. 

My father, John Antone Fastabend, 
the second son, left the Amana Colony 
and became an early engineer, build- 
ing railroads and bridges—the first 
bridges crossing the rushing mountain 
streams through the mountainous 
states of Colorado and Utah. He left 
his mark in these states in the form 


of the Hanging Bridge in the Royal 
Gorge in Colorado, an engineering 
marvel even today, when the passenger 
trains stop there for the passengers 
to view its construction. Also the 
Manitou Bridge at Colorado Springs, 
the Hagerman Pass trestle and tunnel, 
first railroad through Utah, and many 
other engineering projects, which led 
him to be selected as the engineer to 
head the building of a railroad which 
was to connect Astoria, Oregon with 
the rest of the world. 

He came to Oregon for that purpose 
in 1891 from the main office in Denver, 
a very long distance from Oregon in 
the years before air travel. When the 
railroad company which hired him 
went broke, Dad did not get the word 
in time to prevent him from paying the 
men from his own personal savings 
which wiped his savings completely 
out and he had nothing left with which 
to move his family and his engineering 
operations to more paying jobs. His 
only option was to attach some of 
the Company’s building equipment. 
He did this and was awarded a pile 
driver, a railroad engine and tender. It 
was up to him then to beat the bushes 
for jobs on which to establish his own 
contracting business. 

Time opened up some business 
for him, and he remained in Oregon. 
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It always amazes me when I stop to 
think how very new this country was 
when my folks came here, for the first 
pioneers came by wagon trains in the 
1830s and 1840s! [actually 1840s] 

After that they came in ever increas- 
ing numbers, and people woke up to 
the fact that we were a nation, and 
must begin to act like one! We needed 
a jetty to help control the mouth of 
the river, lighthouses, a buoy station, 
bridges, fortifications, canneries for 
the growing industry of the canning of 
salmon, and lumber mills for process- 
ing lumber that the many projects 
and industries needed. Dad built his 
share of these projects, establishing 
himself as a contractor and builder and 
he remained an Oregonian. This may 
have been considered a misfortune 
by some, but if it were one, it is one for 
which I have ever been grateful, as I 
cannot imagine living any place else 
where I could love the country as I do, 
our own little piece of the U.S.A. 

Here, at Astoria, Oregon, on the 
banks of the beautiful Columbia 
River, I made my entrance on the 
family scene, the third daughter of 
my parents, on August 10, 1895, a tow 
head who grew into a tomboy with 
long, blond curls who later grew up 
in blue denim overalls and shingled 
hair because ofan ear infection whose 
horrible smelling cure could not be 
washed out, but had to be cut off. The 
third child being another misfortune 
for the family who had hoped sincerely 
for a son. 


When I was about four or five years 
old, Dad had found a building site 
he liked for our home. It was about 
half way up a hill to the west of the 
then residential section of town from 
which we had a view of the mouth 
of the river, North Head, the forts 
Stevens, Columbia and Canby, the 
Quarantine Station, Tongue Point, 
the Washington Hills, and the river 
itself, and he began building the house 
which would be my home until I went 
down to Newberg to college in 1916, 
or really until my marriage in 1919. For 
some reason some large holes were 
dug in connection with the building, 
and the water table being very high 
there, they filled with three or four 
feet of water, and into one of which I 
promptly fell, head first, of course, and 
Dad being home at the time, rescued 
me, or there would be no story! I 
remember the incident clearly even 
to the muddy water gumming up my 
blond curls and little red hair ribbon, 
until Mother wrung me out, dried me 
out, and dusted me off! 

Somewhere among my now scat- 
tered effects I have three photos 
taken of a Sunday school picnic on 
Dr. Bettins [Bethenia] Owens Adair’s 
farm on Clatsop Plains. It was my first 
one there and there were a number 
of children about my age which was 
probably about two years, and there 
was a litter of puppies just short one 
of being enough to go around among 
the little children to play with. I was 
the child shorted and was voicing my 
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protest long and loud with my mouth 
open to full capacity and my voice 
protesting as loud as I could yell when 
the photographer clicked the shutter! 
There it is for posterity! 

Dr. Adair was the first woman 
doctor west of the Mississippi River, 
an outstanding woman, friend of my 
mother, and I am glad to have known 
her. She had tried to enroll in a number 
of medical schools, but no qualified 
medical school in those days would 
take a woman. A woman doctor?! 
So she did what she thought was 
next best and enrolled in a school of 
Homeopathic medicine and obtained 
her degree there. [Note: Dr. Adair did 
receive a degree from an accredited 
medical school a few years after the 
degree mentioned. She was an early 
doctor, but not the first.] 

She married John Adair, a man of 
a highly admired family, but she was 
unable to give hima child. This fact she 
so much regretted that she encouraged 


him to have a child with a close friend 
and much admired woman so that the 
Adair blood line would not be lost. 
This he did, and she raised the result- 
ing boy as her own. [See the article on 
Bethenia Owens-Adair by Jean Ward 
in the 2010 book Eminent Astorians, 
published by the East Oregonian 
Publishing Company and the Clatsop 
County Historical Society, for a more 
complete and less romantic (?) analysis 
of the situation. ] 

When my husband and I were in 
Astoria one time we met Dr. Adair on 
the street, and though she was a very 
old lady at the time, she recognized me 
immediately, and we had a small visit 
there on the street corner. 

A good many years have passed 
and many eras with them, since these 
things my memory has dredged up 
out of the past. When I go back to 
the old haunts and see the paths 
grown over that we kept wide enough 
for two people to pass on, the fine 
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homes on the hills where we stood 
to fly our kites and fun trails, the old 
lighthouses replaced by radar, many 
of them fallen into decay and some of 
them not even in existence any more, I 
wonder what children do now-a-days 
for fun, and I’m glad I grew up in the 
time when the romance of shipping, 
logging, fishing, was a thing real and 
alive, and when I come to the old 


rocking chair I hope I will be able to 
spin a few yarns of times long past for 
the ears of my grandchildren which 
may call forth remarks similar to one 
my son once made to me, “Mom, you 
really are a salty character!” 

Violet Keeney wrote this story about 
1980 when she was eighty-five years old. 
See the Spring 2013 issue for two more of 
her stories. JZ 
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